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as from serfdom as true Christians, unless it should be shown us from

the Gospel that we are serfs.1

Luther was not the first or the last religious reformer to be
horrified at the translation or mistranslation of his theories into
practice. In the seventeenth century the orthodox Puritans
were to be aghast at the practical communism of the Diggers.
Luther's indignation and apprehension were particularly acute
in view of the violent nature of the Revolt and the considerable
danger in which it placed the still insecure movement for
Reformation in Germany. He decisively rejects the peasants'
contention that the principles of Christianity should be applied
here and now. That article in their programme which con-
demns serfdom as contrary to Christianity eis directly against
the Gospel. . . . This article would make all men equal and so
change the spiritual Kingdom of Christ into an external worldly
one. Impossible! An earthly Kingdom cannot exist without
inequality of persons.' Even allowing for the frequent violence
of Luther's expressions, his denunciations of the peasants are
savage in the extreme.2 Rewrites to a friend that: 'Peasants
are no better than straw; they will not heed the word and arc
without sense, hence they must bear the crack of the whip and
the whiz of the bullet.' In May 1525 he issued a pamphlet
Against the Thieving and Murderous Bands of Peasants, in which he
exhorts every one to unite in rooting out this dreadful wicked-
ness among the peasants; 'whoever can, should smite, strangle,
or stab, secretly or publicly3. The civil rulers, in particular, are
exhorted to play an active part. 'Behold, Thou hast called me
to be a prince or lord, hence I do not hesitate, Thou hast given
me a sword with which to punish evil doers.... Therefore, dear
lords, help and pity these poor folk and save them from them-
selves. Stab, slay, and strangle wherever you can.' The terri-
torial princes, with their interest as landed proprietors at stake,
were only too willing to obey.

1 The Twelve Articles of the Peasants, 1525, quoted Schapiro, op. cit., p. 14.0.
Quotations from Luther's Works will be found in Schapiro's book, passim.

aThepeculiarsavagery of Luther's attitude to therebellious peasants may be partly
accounted for by the fact that he himself was the son of a 'kulak' turned miner,
who had become prosperous enough to pay for a large part of his son's training.